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book and the treatment of the separate topics. It is often hard to 
explain and harder to justify the author's choice of materials in making 
up a chapter. He devotes to Captain Bonneville, a " history made man ", 
more space than he allows Alexander Mackenzie; and the worst of his 
misplaced generosity is that one-fourth of this space is given up to 
trifling incidents in Bonneville's later career as an officer stationed at 
Fort Vancouver, the relevancy of which is more than questionable. 
Other peculiarities that one cannot commend are the disposition to drag 
into the narrative matters of a purely antiquarian interest, an inveterate 
habit of quoting the opinions of other writers, and an affectation of 
subserviency to present-day authorities. 

Though the materials out of which the book is constructed are 
generally sound, some misconceptions occur, notably in the discussion of 
diplomatic history. There is no good reason for calling Pakenham's 
offer of a harbor and portion of land north of the Columbia " a 
singular concession " as the author does on page 188, for this was 
avowedly a mere renewal of the offer made to Gallatin eighteen years 
earlier. But the reviewer is unaware of any evidence to confirm the 
author's statement (p. 135) that "the British Government was ready 
on several occasions to accept the boundary [49th parallel], but that the 
urgency of the Hudson Bay Company prevented it." If he has really 
discovered a fact of such high interest he should indicate its source. 
Minor points are his doubt whether Drake attained to latitude 48 and 
the misdating of the discovery of San Francisco Bay. The number of 
typographical errors, while not extreme, is formidable. Examples are 
on pages 26-29, 4°~4 2 > 75> etc - 

Although he has not been at liberty to refrain from criticizing, the 
reviewer is far from condemning the book. He regards it as a con- 
scientious performance, possessing considerable merit as a compendium 
of facts relating to the Northwest. Some topics are treated more ade- 
quately than anywhere else. The author's information is always re- 
spectable, his judgment sane, his sympathies admirable. He has done 
so well that we are impatient with him for not taking the trouble to - 

do betten Joseph Schafek. 
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The Development of the State: its Governmental Organisation and 
its Activities. By James Quayle Dealey, Ph.D., Professor of Social and 
Political Science at Brown University. (New York, Boston, and 
Chicago, Silver, Burdett, and Company, 1909, pp. 343.) This little book 
is in the main a general description of governmental activity as it is 
manifested in the progressive nations of the West. It consists of general 
statements based upon former or existing institutions in individual states 
rather than descriptions of these separate state systems. This is pref- 
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aced by a brief sketch of the origin and history of the state and a still 
briefer statement of the theory of the state. 

The book is intended for " the student and the general reader ", and 
the author refers to it as " an elementary study ". 

In the first or historical part he has, from the point of view of the 
adult reader, succeeded almost too well in making it elementary. In 
part 11., on the Sovereignty of the State, he makes the statement that 
" There can be no state without sovereignty and every body politic hav- 
ing sovereignty is a state." In a book which professes not to be an 
essay but an elementary handbook it seems strange that there should be 
no mention of the fact that a considerable number of very influential 
scholars holds the opinion that there can be a state without sovereignty. 
But the historical and the theoretical parts of the book together make up 
little more than a third of it. Most of the rest is descriptive, and the 
average reader will probably find it much the best part. In it the author 
has described the broader outlines of government simply, briefly, and in 
a manner suited to accomplish his aim of giving to the reader for whom 
it is intended " an outline of political organization and activity, so 
coordinated, that he will be able to understand more clearly the mean- 
ing of political institutions ". Some things will perhaps not command 
universal assent, among others, the characterization of feudalism as 
" the stage of developing confederation ", or the author's treatment of 
the " legal sovereign ". He might also have given greater emphasis in 
his four functions of legislative bodies to the "government-making" 
function so prominent in Europe and the British colonies. 

The treatment of the electorate as a department of government is 
interesting, and the reader will be struck all through the book with the 
emphasis which the author properly places upon the economic conditions 
underlying political development, also with his faith in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the new machinery of modern democracy, such as the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall, and his optimism concerning the future 
of democracy generally. c H McIlwain. 

Les Iberes: £tude d'Histoire d'Archeologie et de Linguistique. Par 
fidouard Philipon, Ancien fileve de l'ficole des Chartes et de l'ficole 
des Hautes fitudes. Avec une Preface de M. d'Arbois de Jubainville, 
Membre de l'lnstitut. (Paris, Honore Champion, 1909, pp. xxiv, 344.) 
This is practically a survey of the history of the Iberian peninsula down 
to the Roman period. The earlier chapters discuss the successive popu- 
lations that occupied the soil, their racial and linguistic relations, and 
their geographical movements; and the second half of the work takes 
up in detail the civilization of the Iberians properly so-called. The 
author shows a thorough knowledge of the historical materials, and his 
views, which depart in some important respects from received opinion, 
must be seriously reckoned with by later students of the subject. 

Greatest hesitation will perhaps be felt about his theory that Iberian 
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was an Indo-European language. He maintained this in an article on 
Iberian declensions contributed to the Melanges in honor of M. d'Arbois 
de Jubainville, and his methods and results were then severely criticized 
by Professor Schuchardt, who tried to prove the kinship of Iberian and 
Basque. (See the Vienna Sitzungsberichte for 1907.) Now M. Phili- 
pon reasserts his opinion, with additional arguments, but unfortunately 
does not address himself directly to the refutation of Professor Schuch- 
ardt. The present reviewer, who has no knowledge of Basque, is 
hardly competent to pass upon Professor Schuchardt's positive case, but 
he finds in the Iberian material analyzed by that scholar much that is 
hard to explain on M. Philipon's theory. In general, no solution of the 
problem can be really satisfactory which does not take more account 
than does M. Philipon of the monuments composed wholly in Iberian. 
His arguments, moreover, from the etymology of proper names, though 
worthy of serious consideration, are open to two kinds of doubt. Many 
of the derivations are based upon very uncertain comparisons, and again 
in many cases it is not clear that the words under discussion are really 
Iberian. Thus the names Sequana and Sequani are ordinarily treated as 
Celtic. 

M. Philipon's theory of the westward migration of the Iberians and 
the Ligurians from an Asiatic home may be mentioned as another dis- 
putable element in his book. But in the support of it, as in his whole 
discussion of the movements of the races he treats, he makes skilful and 
impressive use of the argument from " consonnances onomastiques ". 

F. N. Robinson. 

Zur Kulturgeschichte Roms. Gesammelte Skizzen von Dr. Theodor 
Birt, o. Prof, an der Universitat Marburg. (Leipzig, Quelle und 
Meyer, 1909, pp. 164.) This is a small volume in a new Wissenschaft 
und Bildung collection now being issued in Germany. The object of 
the series is to present readable information to the "laity", and also 
convenient compendiums for the Fachmann. From such a standpoint — 
the popular-scientific — this book seeks to be judged, and on the whole 
it meets all fair tests. It is no easy matter to write a good, yet brief, 
Kulturgeschichte of Rome, and again after Friedlaender's monumental 
work it is still harder to write anything really original. Professor Birt 
professes large indebtedness to preceding modern books, but declares 
that his chief reliance has been a re-reading of the sources. This is 
undoubted, but many paragraphs are evident reminiscences of Fried- 
Iaender, Voigt, Forbiger, Duruy, and other familiar writers. 

The book, however, is a decidedly useful one. In one hundred and 
sixty-four pages, closely printed and without illustrations, the author 
covers with eleven chapters all the standard topics on Roman civiliza- 
tion, from Arrival in Rome to Morality. References, probably fol- 
lowing the plan of the series, are relatively few : almost none to modern 
writers or to the inscriptions, but a fair sprinkling to Suetonius, Juvenal, 
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the Younger Pliny, and especially to Seneca. The strongest part of 
the book is the restatement in a really vitalizing manner of certain 
rather familiar themes. Thus the third chapter, " Im Hause ", rehearses 
the somewhat hackneyed facts of a Roman gentleman's daily life in a 
manner calculated to interest the scholar as well as the more general 
reader. This is sometimes done by a decidedly Gallican vivacity of 
style — not always in perfect taste, but which sufficiently accents the 
points striven after. Thus in speaking of the use of tapestry as well 
as frescoes to give color and variety to the interior of a Roman home, he 
says, " Where these are wanting, as in the Pompeianum in Aschaffen- 
burg, which King Max of Bavaria built, a false impression is made, as 
does a plucked fowl " (p. 44). 

It is worth noting incidentally that the author accepts 1,500,000 as 
the probable population of Rome, a considerably higher figure than the 
calculation of Beloch, but one that has much to justify it. 

Certain chapters are notably inadequate : especially the fifth, " Zum 
Rechtsleben ", which gives a general reader a totally incomplete and 
therefore misleading view of lawyers and legal business at Rome. 
The seventh chapter, " Gottesdienst und Glaube ", is excellent for the old 
Roman religion and the cult of the emperor, but gives only a passing 
reference to Mithraism, something which, after the work of Cumont, 
is no trifling mistake. 

These are details, however, and any attempt to cover so wide a sub- 
ject in so narrow a space must be open to sins of omission. Speaking 
generally, while there are not lacking treatises in abundance on Roman 
civilization, probably no preceding book in German presents in like 
space so comprehensive, scholarly, and withal so readable a survey as 
does this. If it were translated into English it would prove useful as 
a handy text in college classes studying Roman antiquities. 

William Stearns Davis. 

A Guide to the Study of Church History. By W. J. McGlothlin, 
Ph.D., D.D. (Louisville, Kentucky, Baptist World Publishing Company, 
1908, pp. 264.) This epitome is the first recent attempt to supply the 
pressing need of an English handbook which shall pilot theological and 
other students on their maiden voyage down the rapids of church 
history. In this particular Germany has led the way with Weingarten's 
Zeittafeln zur Kirchgeschichte, J. Werner's all to brief Tabellen zur 
Dogmengeschichte, and the still uncompleted Heussi's Kompendium der 
Kirchengeschichte. The title of the present work, Guide to the Study 
of Church History, leads one to expect something similar to the sketch 
by W. E. Collins, The Study of Church History, if not a more elaborate 
book such as was attempted in the late thirties by the erudite Dowling. 
One is therefore disappointed to read in the preface that this volume, 
in addition to furnishing " a basis for lecturing ", is to serve merely 
as "a guide to the best known manuals", such as "Newman (Baptist), 
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Hurst (Methodist), Kurtz (Lutheran), and Alzog (Catholic)". These 
orthodox though far from unimpeachable standard works the student 
is to supplement with books like Schaff and Moller. The references 
at the head of each section, which account for the use of the word 
" Guide " in the title, consist merely of the page numbers of Newman 
and others to which the inquiring mind may turn. The text itself, 
which is minutely subdivided and carefully indexed, deals chiefly with 
the history of Christianity in Europe and North America, and comes 
down to the present. Most of the generalizations of the author are 
excellent, but occasionally he attains condensation at the expense of 
precision. Is it, for instance, true that the Interdict (p. 93) denies a 
whole community "all the blessings of religion for a period"? Is it 
fair, in outlining the rise of Mohammedanism (p. 71), not to allude to 
the degeneracy of Egyptian and Syrian Christianity which rendered 
most of its adherents incapable not merely of parrying the sword but also 
of resisting the fiery spiritual enthusiasm of Islam? How is it possible, 
in view of the researches of Thatcher and others, to circulate the 
unqualified statement (p. 103) : " Ireland was given by the pope to the 
English king (1154)"? Blemishes like these occur too frequently. 
The eulogistic appreciations by twelve prominent professors of church 
history, which are on a little yellow slip accompanying the volume, will 
perhaps be more fully merited should the work undergo in its second 
edition a somewhat minute revision. 

William Walker Rockwell. 

Welsh Medieval Law: being a Text of the Laws of Howel the Good, 
namely, the British Museum Harleian MS. 4353 of the 13th Century, 
with Translation, Introduction, Appendix, Glossary, Index, and a Map. 
By A. W. Wade-Evans, Jesus College. (Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 
1909, pp. xcvi, 395.) Mr. Wade-Evans's volume is of interest to 
students of any phase of early Welsh history, and is of particular value 
as a contribution toward the exact analysis of Welsh law. In the 
best previous edition of the laws, that of Aneurin Owen, the text is 
compiled from a number of sources and does not represent any distinct 
manuscript tradition or make easy the isolation of one for separate 
study. But the present editor has selected a single local code, that 
known as the Book of Cyfnerth, and published what appears to be the 
oldest and best manuscript of it. This is printed in the clear and 
handsome typography familiar to all users of Rhys and Evans's series 
of Welsh texts ; the line-divisions, the punctuation, and even the more 
minute differences of spacing in the manuscript being so carefully re- 
produced that the printed page almost serves the purpose of a photo- 
graphic facsimile. If the copy is as accurate as its careful execution 
would lead one to suppose, it is an important addition to the textual 
resources of Welsh scholars, whether for historical or for philological 
investigations. 
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The translation is close and painstaking. Mr. Wade-Evans ac- 
knowledges great indebtedness to the earlier translation of Aneurin 
Owen and makes no claim of finality for his own, since the technical 
vocabulary of Welsh law is still far from thoroughly understood. But 
he takes up in his glossary many of the questions at issue, and makes 
some advance toward their solution. 

The introduction contains a careful description of the manuscripts, 
in the preparation of which the editor had the assistance of the 
veteran Welsh palaeographist Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, and a brief 
account of Welsh history down to the time of Howel the Good. The 
opinions set forth in the historical chapter are some of them doubtful 
and some of them in frank opposition to established doctrine. Of the 
former sort must be reckoned the adoption of the year 428 as the date of 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion, though Mr. Wade-Evans is here in agreement 
with some of the best recent opinion. (For an extended review of the 
evidence, with a decision in favor of a later date, see Mr. H. M. 
Chadwick's Origin of the English Nation, pp. 35 ff.) More distinctly 
heretical is his denial of Gildas's authorship of the De Excidio 
Britanniae, an opinion for which he argued at length in a series of 
articles in the Celtic Review for 1905. The general object of the his- 
torical sketch is to show the steady growth of the Welsh nationality 
and to protest against the view that every stage in the Cymric advance 
was " the convulsive effort of a dying people to regain some of the 
glory of the past ". 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-sixth Year of the Reign 
of King Henry the Second, A. D. iifg-1180. [Publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society, volume XXIX.] (London, published for the Society by 
the St. Catherine Press, 1908, pp. xxxiv, 200.) In the preface to this 
volume the editor, Mr. C. Trice Martin, makes a full and welcome 
statement of the practice adopted by him in extending a large number 
of words and phrases, the extension of which is doubtful. The brief 
introduction, which, as usual, is contributed by Mr. J. H. Round, sums 
up in masterly fashion the instruction to be gathered from the roll. 
Among the matters illustrated are the changes in the arrangement of 
the judicial circuits assigned early in 11 79; corporate payments by muni- 
cipalities; fines from wreckers and from those who concealed wreckers' 
deeds; the minting of the new coinage; the progress of the various 
buildings erected at the royal charge ; expenses in Ireland ; feudal pay- 
ments, many of which afford genealogical information; and fines from 
those who had incurred the king's displeasure or who wished to buy his 
favor. Mr. Round points out that for part of the year 1180, when the 
king was in Normandy, the Exchequer Roll of Normandy supplements 
the English record. 

Reginald Pecock's Book of Faith: a Fifteenth Century Theological 
Tractate. Edited from the Manuscript in the Library of Trinity Col- 
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lege, Cambridge, with an Introductory Essay by J. L. Morison, M.A., 
Professor of History in Queen's University, Kingston. (Glasgow, 
James Maclehose and Sons, 1909, pp. 315.) Reginald Pecock played 
an important part in the intellectual life of the English church of the 
fifteenth century. His was perhaps the most original mind in England 
between Wycliffe and the Reformation. The Renaissance had little 
effect upon him for it had not yet made its influence much felt outside 
of Italy when Pecock did most of his work. But in many ways his 
intellectual attitude was that of some of the more daring scholars of 
Italy. He was a rationalist through and through. By his conception 
of faith and religion he would have ultimately overthrown not merely 
the doctrinal teaching of the church of the times but all religion. Yet 
he was a bishop of a prominent see and endeavored by daring sophistry 
to uphold the old order. That he came to grief, was forced to recant 
his heresies and to spend his last years in confinement, is not surprising. 
Yet what influence he exerted it is hard to trace. He cannot be said 
to have prepared the way for the Reformation. His appeal to Scrip- 
ture was neither new in scholastic theology nor in advance of that 
current among various obscure sects. It was not such as would have 
made him welcomed as an ally by the reformers. His conception of 
faith was little more than an attenuation of that which had plagued 
the medieval church from the times of St. Augustine. It certainly 
would not have led him to throw in his lot with Luther. Yet he was 
a powerful and original thinker whose writings in spite of their pro- 
lixity, obscurity, and general awkwardness impress the reader. Pro- 
fessor Morison has carefully edited Pecock's least known but probably 
most important and characteristic work, The Book of Faith. In this 
work Pecock goes to the root of the matter and defends his position, 
which appeals strongly to the modern mind, without resort to that 
conscienceless sophistry which delighted him in the Repressor. The 
editor has wisely reproduced exactly the form of the only manuscript in 
which the work has been preserved from the general destruction of 
Pecock's writings. He has provided it with a fairly satisfactory 
glossary and some brief notes. There is a useful summary prefixed 
which is of help in following the argument of the writer and there are 
some interesting essays on Pecock's life and place in ecclesiastical 
thought. The most important of these is on Pecock's Contribution to 
English Thought. That the editor makes out that he really contributed 
anything we fail to see. If ever there was a voice crying in the 
wilderness and without success it was Pecock. The connection with 
the rationalistic tendencies of later scholasticism are not sufficiently 
emphasized by the editor. It would have been well to have pointed out 
just how Pecock differed from the nominalists in his conception of 
faith, the place of the Bible, and the authority of the Church. Space 
might easily have been spared from the essay on the Ecclesiastical 
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Point of View for some such study. But we have the book itself and 
the editor well deserves thanks for his work. 

Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr. 

Les Origines de la Reforme. Tome II. L'Sglise Catholique, la Crise 
et la Renaissance. Par Imbart de la Tour, Professeur a l'Universite de 
Bordeaux. (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1909, pp. viii, 592.) After the 
lapse of four years the author has followed La France Moderne (see 
American Historical Review, XI. 367) with this second volume of 
the projected series, which is to be continued by tome III., L'Evan- 
gelisme, and tome IV., Calvin et I 'Institution Chretienne. The book 
falls into four great divisions. Under the head of " Theocratie et 
Nationalisme " it treats of the papacy especially in relation to France, 
involving the question of Gallicanism and the attempt to work out some 
of its practical corollaries in a council which convened at Pisa in 1511. 
The second caption, " Les Abus ", depicts the extraordinary decentral- 
ization of the French church, which produced disorder especially in 
regard to appointments, finances, and the morals of the clergy. The 
next topic, " La Culture Nouvelle ", deals specifically with the Renais- 
sance in France, and with Christian Humanism; and this discussion 
is followed by the fourth and last main division, " Leon X et la Renais- 
sance Religieuse", which describes the Concordat of 1516, the attempts 
at reform, and the intellectual ferment which tended to produce schism. 

M. Imbart de la Tour criticizes both those historians who have 
tried to explain the Protestant Revolution by reference to the rational- 
ism and individualism inherent in the Renaissance, and also those 
specialists who have attempted to account for it by assuming a pagan- 
ized Catholicism, morally and religiously dead, over against which 
Protestantism would appear to be merely the revival of primitive 
Christian faith and life. Rejecting such abstract schematism, the author 
desires to study his period from the sources, endeavoring meanwhile 
never to separate the history of religion from the history of society. 
Besides making good use of printed documents already familiar, he 
has brought away a large number of interesting details from manu- 
scripts preserved mostly in the libraries and archives of Rome and of 
Paris. This rich material, which he has worked up with due refer- 
ence to the results of Pastor, as well as those of Rocquain and other 
French historians, he was woven into a narrative which is usually 
clear and often fascinating. A task presenting so many difficulties as 
does the exposition of the actual workings of the cumbrous govern- 
mental and financial machinery of the decentralized church of France 
has here been performed with true Gallic spirit. The parts of the 
book which deal with the intellectual development, though less fresh, 
have been prepared with scarcely less research. The work as a 
whole may not alter profoundly current views of the genesis of the 
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Reformation ; but its impressive stores of evidence can be ignored 
by no student of the sixteenth century. 

William Walker Rockwell. 

The Christian Daimyos: a Century of Religious and Political His- 
tory in Japan (1549-1650). By M. Steichen. (Tsukiji, Tokyo, Gakuin 
Press, 1909, pp. xi, 369.) The Abbe M. Steichen of the Roman 
Catholic Mission in Tokio has done a good service in reprinting in 
revised and enlarged form from The Japan Mail his historical studies 
of Japan's one Christian century. His long residence on the soil and 
scholarly familiarity with the vernacular are elements which, added 
to his unwearied diligence, make this work of the highest value. 
Japan's initial contact with Europe in the sixteenth century and the 
causes of its break are well worthy of study. The abundant con- 
temporaneous literature in Latin and Italian, and the native Japanese 
histories, have all been put under tribute by the author, who is a keen 
sympathizer with, as he is a successor of, the missionaries of southern 
Europe. 

Around three of the greatest personages in Japanese history, 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Iyeyasu, politics moved, and with their rise 
and fall, life and death, the fortunes of the Christians seemed to fluc- 
tuate. On no worse time, one would think, could the propagators of 
the religion of Jesus have fallen. Under such circumstances, it would 
seem a moral impossibility for the faith to have taken root too deep to 
have been blown down or extirpated. 

Naturally under the feudal system, the common people were little 
more than serfs and the rule cujus regio, ejus religio was custom and 
law. The masses believed or recanted, with noble but exceptional 
instances of refusal and independence, at the word of their daimyos, 
that is, castle lords, or holders of the feudal fiefs. In the later years 
various troubles and economic questions were mixed with those of 
religion and politics. Besides admirable indexes, the abbe gives us 
a list of the Christian daimyos, formerly and now, in which are 
reckoned sixty heads of families, of which one-third are extinct or are 
now represented by a rank higher than that of the ancestral. Thus 
the table presents vividly a conspectus of the rise and fall of families, 
despite the almost universal practice of adoption. The abbe scans the 
letters of the Jesuits to find reasons that were better discovered in the 
intense jealousy of the Japanese, kindled not only by the bulls of 
popes but by the actions of Spaniards and Portuguese, who proceeded 
to carry out the provisions of the bulls according to their notions of 
piety and obedience. His particular castigation of one American author 
for his mistakes in translation, for example, made over thirty years 
ago and not repeated, is amusing but is also marring. These outbursts 
of subjectivity do not, however, detract greatly from a highly valuable 
monograph. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XV. — 12. 
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A Short History of Puritanism. By James Heron, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Belfast. (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1908, pp. viii, 206.) This is an admirable handbook presenting 
in brief compass a clear and consecutive history of the main current 
of English Puritanism from its earliest manifestation in the medieval 
church to its decadence under Charles II. Dr. Heron has here given 
the reader the benefit of his sound scholarship, graceful style, and wide 
reading, and presents a book delightful to read and useful as a guide 
to those who do not find it easy to trace through larger works the 
ramifications of the Puritan movement. 

The Curious Case of Lady Purbeck: a Scandal of the XVIIth Cen- 
tury. (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1909, 
pp. ix, 148.) It is unfortunate that a great deal of hard work and no 
small amount of ability in historical investigation is being spent not on 
the more vital problems and puzzles of the past but on relatively in- 
significant and, as in the present case, more or less unsavory incidents of 
sentimental or semi-romantic character. The marriage of Sir Edward 
Coke and Lady Hatton, their domestic infelicities, and their connection 
with public affairs, the marriage of their daughter Frances Hatton to 
Sir John Villiers, her infidelity, imprisonment, and escape to France, 
had, indeed, much interest for their contemporaries. Even now as a 
choice bit of scandal and intrigue, though somewhat dulled by time, they 
may rouse passing curiosity. But, though they are set forth in near a 
hundred and fifty octavo pages of rather elaborate narrative, provided 
with proper historical setting and told not without spirit, one is still 
tempted to believe that Gardiner's three pages on this seventeenth cen- 
tury cause celebre is nearer its actual value in affairs than a story of 
this length. The doing of this piece of investigation must have been 
a pleasure, the reading of it is not uninteresting. But there are many 
questions better worth while. The inclusion of more concerning the 
curious Danvers case which grew out of this scandal would have afforded 
an interesting addition to the narrative. One may note, incidentally, 
that the Petition of Right (p. 109) is not usually nor properly given a 
final s, and that though Coke was prominent in the subcommittee which 
drew up that document he is not generally credited with having himself 
" framed " it. Certainly it is stretching language if not facts to say that 
after his retirement Coke is supposed to have encouraged his neighbor 
Hampden in his " plots " against the court. The whole account seems 
carefully done and, in the main, from unexceptionable contemporary au- 
thorities, with fully adequate references. One is interested to note, on 
the other hand, considerable reliance on Campbell's Lives of the Chief 
Justices, especially in the introductory chapters. There is no mention 
of Gardiner anywhere, and no index. 

L'fivolution de I'Arbitrage International. Par Thomas Willing 
Balch. (Philadelphia, Allen, Lane, and Scott, 1908, pp. 122.) This 
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brief attempt to trace the evolution of international arbitration originally 
appeared as an article in the Revue de Droit International in 1908. 

The existence of sovereign and independent states is essential to a 
proper conception of international arbitration, says the author, hence 
neither Greeks nor Romans could know of it in any proper sense. Nor 
does he find the modern germ of this noble theory in the " grand 
dessein " of Henry IV. because that was really aimed at the House of 
Hapsburg. It is rather fimeric Cruce, a French publicist, in his Le 
Nouveau Cynee (Paris, 1623), who should have the honor of the first 
plan to settle international differences by arbitration instead of war. Of 
this little work but two copies are known, one in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the other in the Library of Harvard University. Cruce was 
a broad-minded man, an advocate of religious liberty, dimly conceiving 
of international trade as a pacifying force. His scheme was that am- 
bassadors should argue their countries' causes before an international 
tribunal in Venice, and several scholars are cited as referring to this 
plan during the ensuing fifty years. To give Cruce his proper due is 
clearly one of Mr. Balch's objects in writing this article. After Cruce 
came William Penn, the Abbe de Saint Pierre, Bentham, and Kant, each 
with his own more or less visionary plan making for peace. Early prec- 
edents for the settlement of disputes by arbitral arrangement under 
treaty are also cited : the Treaty of Westminster in 1655 ; of Ryswick in 
1697; Jay's treaty in 1794; the case of the General Armstrong in 1851. 
Into the Alabama claims case and the negotiation leading up to the 
Treaty of Washington in 1871, the author goes at some length, empha- 
sizing the honorable part played. by Mr. Thomas Balch in bringing the 
two nations into accord. 

Then follow the Behring Sea Arbitration, that of Venezuela with 
Great Britain over their common boundary, finally the arbitral system 
set up by the First Hague Conference, and its results. This calls for no 
special comment. The point of the whole essay is that the ideal of 
fimeric Cruce given to the world nearly three hundred years ago is 
now essentially realized. -p. g Woolsey 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Naval Manuscripts in the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Edited by J. R. Tanner, 
Litt.D. Volume III. Admiralty Letters. [Publications of the Navy 
Records Society, Volume XXXVI.] (Printed for the Society, 1909, pp. 
liii, 458.) Six years ago the Navy Records Society issued the first 
volume of a descriptive catalogue of the naval manuscripts in the 
Pepysian Library of Magdalene College, Cambridge, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. J. R. Tanner. The second volume appeared in 1904 and 
now, after an interval of five years, the third volume, announced for 
1908, makes a somewhat belated appearance. It comprises the official 
correspondence of the Secretary to the Admiralty from January 1, 
1674/1675, to May 7, 1677, comprising volumes IV, and V. of Pepys's 
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Admiralty letters. Like its predecessors the present volume contains 
an introduction calling attention to various matters of interest classified 
under nine heads, administration, finance, men, pay, victuals, discipline, 
ships, guns, and miscellaneous. It includes also, beside the four hundred 
pages of calendars proper, a very elaborate index, and a further Index 
of Letters to the Commissioners of the Customs about Passes. Under 
this somewhat cumbrous descriptive title is to be found a long alpha- 
betical list of vessels, their ports of origin, masters, present stations, and 
destinations, with appropriate references to the calendars. The whole 
forms a volume which, apart from the introduction, is, of course, emi- 
nently unreadable, but no less eminently useful. Covering as it does an 
important period in political as well as naval history the present volume 
offers interesting material on English sea-power in the Mediterranean, 
the war with Tripoli, and difficulties with Algiers, the removal of 
English subjects from Surinam, troubles in Tangier, the affairs of New- 
foundland, and Wood's disastrous voyage in the Speedwell to find the 
Northeast Passage. To students of American history the most interest- 
ing and important part of these papers are those relating to Sir John 
Berry's expedition to put down the Bacon Rebellion in Virginia, concern- 
ing which many documents are here calendared. Much material is also 
adduced regarding the development of the navy after 1675, and the ac- 
counts of the various experiments then tried in building, arming, and 
equipping vessels form an instructive chapter in the history of naval 
construction. And apart from the light thus cast on English affairs 
by land and sea during the Restoration one of the most interesting and 
important results of the publication of these papers is the rehabilitation 
of Samuel Pepys, that ablest of Admiralty secretaries, so long dis- 
guised as a gossipy diarist. w c Abbott 

Une Mcrveilleuse (M me Hamelin), 1776-1851. Par Alfred Mar- 
quiset. (Paris, Honore Champion, 1909, pp. 305.) If the character 
and career of Madame Hamelin merit a volume for their record, or if 
there exist family papers of historical importance, Monsieur Marquiset 
has failed to prove the former or to reveal the latter. From this volume 
it would be difficult to compile enough biographical facts for a suitable 
encyclopedia article. Upon this slender thread are strung denuncia- 
tions of " Robespierre . . . et autres brigands ", somewhat racy de- 
scriptions of fashions and manners under the Directory, gossip of the 
police under Fouche and Savary, and Bonapartist lucubrations upon the 
Restoration. Trifling anecdotes of trivial characters yield altogether too 
infrequent bons mots to entertain the reader, and far too slight a resi- 
duum of historical facts to reward the student. A liberal number of 
foot-notes with citations of authorities, occasionally manuscript, and 
an index of names are the only evidences of the trained historian dis- 
played in the volume. 

Native of Santo Domingo, Fortunee Lormier-Lagrave was taken to 
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Paris at the opening of the Revolution and soon married to Monsieur 
Antoine Marie Romain Hamelin, but to both the marital tie was a 
negligible trifle. While Monsieur Hamelin followed Bonaparte to Italy 
to accumulate an ill-gotten fortune as army contractor, the young Creole 
of twenty summers, like Josephine, plunged into the maddest revels of 
the abnormal social life of Paris, where she began a lifelong rivalry with 
Madame Recamier. When the influence of the rising Bonaparte 
banished from polite society the notorious favorites of Barras, Madame 
Hamelin apparently shared their fate, nevertheless she remained to her 
dying day a devout worshiper of the Little Corsican. As a pensioner of 
the imperial ministry of police she continued her butterfly career, ador- 
ing Napoleon, informing Savary, yet never losing touch with the sinister 
Talleyrand. Her behavior during the Hundred Days won her exile 
after Waterloo, but she soon intrigued her way back to Paris, where 
she continued her relations with Talleyrand and his satellite, her lover, 
Montrond, and where her salon was a resort for Bonapartists and the 
milder liberals, as well as for Chateaubriand and for lesser lights whose 
importance was chiefly literary. The pages (279-288) of extracts from 
her letters written from Paris during the Revolution of 1848, because of 
their dramatic descriptions of events, are the most meritorious portion of 
the book. 

It is greatly to be desired that editors of memoirs and authors of 
biographies should sufficiently respect the ignorance and convenience 
of their readers to supply an adequate genealogical table of the family 
of their subject, which should include at least every family name which 
appears in the volume to puzzle the peruser. 

While so many personages of the Revolution and the Empire, whose 
achievements, either in council or on the field, were of valid historical 
importance, have as yet failed to receive proper biographical investiga- 
tion and record, it seems a pity that a student's time and printer's ink 
should be squandered upon a woman of so little character; upon the 
society of a discreditable epoch, which has already been admirably por- 
trayed by the Goncourts; upon the gossip of the imperial police; and 
upon the exiles and malcontents of the Restoration. Of this light- 
weight historical literature, the recent output has been far too large. 

George M. Dutcher. 

Duchesse de Dino (puis Duchesse de Talleyrand et de Sagan) : 
Chronique de 1831 a 1862. Publiee avec des Annotations et un Index 
Biographique par la Princesse Radziwill nee Castellane. Volume II., 
1836-1840. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1909, pp. 544.) This volume 
of the Chronique has even greater value for the study of Talleyrand's 
biography than had the first. There are two passages of remarkable 
interest, one, the letter written by Mme. de Dino to the Abbe Dupanloup 
after Talleyrand's death, reviewing carefully the steps by which Talley- 
rand was led to desire complete reconciliation with the Church ; the 
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other a sketch of his characteristics, brief, clear, frank in its dealing 
with faults, and yet sympathetic, penetrating to the subtler forces which 
account for much that would ordinarily be unaccountable in conduct. 
This sketch was written two years after Talleyrand died and when the 
solitude of Mme. de Dino's estate in December stimulated her to pass 
in review the incidents of her life. It was the result of close observa- 
tion, not merely because she had been his companion for years, but 
especially because from 1835 until his death she had been endeavoring 
to awaken in him solicitude for his religious condition. She believed 
that " son insouciance naturelle detournait du travail serieux de la con- 
science, et le laissait dans les tenebres ", and that he applied his rare 
intelligence solely to questions of politics. This characteristic might 
have been inferred from his own confession to her during a time when 
sleeplessness had forced upon him recollections of many disagreeable 
aspects of his earlier career. He said he had done " avec une extreme 
legerete " what had been held most blameworthy, " tout s'est fait sans y 
regarder, avec l'insouciance de ce temps-la, comme nous faisions a peu 
pres toutes choses dans notre jeunesse." She also notes that while 
Talleyrand was capable of the most astonishing activity in order to 
attain ends which he considered important, he frequently relapsed for a 
long time " dans une nonchalance dont il defendait habilement les 
abords; il s'y barricadait, et rendait sa paresse si gracieuse qu'on se 
serait reproche de la troubler." The way in which he was influenced to 
become reconciled to the Church is mainly of strictly biographical in- 
terest, but the light these passages throw upon Talleyrand's tempera- 
ment and characteristic modes of thought and action have some his- 
torical importance. 

The impression of the characteristics of French political life during 
the first decade of the Orleanist monarchy left by the reading of the 
first volume is confirmed by this volume. The parliamentary leaders 
appear to have been divided less by differences upon questions of serious 
policy than by personal aims and factional jealousies. They triumph 
in the Chamber of Deputies in order later in the day to be admired and 
congratulated in the particular salon that they frequent. When serious 
questions arise, like the crisis of 1840, it is the calm determination of 
Louis Philippe not to be dragged into war which saves the country from 
conflict with Europe. One gains confidence in Mme. de Dino's appre- 
ciations, because her journals and letters seem remarkably free from 
the prejudices of the partizan; they appear to be the observations of an 
unusually clear-sighted and large-minded onlooker. Not the least in- 
teresting study afforded by the records of the two volumes is the refin- 
ing of the mental temper and the growth of the spiritual character of 
the author, whose attractive personality shines more and more clearly 
through her own notes of experience. jj ^ Bourne. 

Signals and Instructions, 1776-1794, with Addenda to Volume XXIX. 
Edited by Julian S. Corbett, LL.M. [Publications of the Navy Records 
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Society, Volume XXXV.] (Printed for the Society, 1908, pp. 403.) 
This latest volume issued by the Navy Records Society is supple- 
mentary to a volume (vol. XXIX. of the society's series of publica- 
tions) issued in 1905 and entitled Fighting Instructions, 1530-1816. 
The two volumes form a most valuable contribution to the history of 
naval tactics and signalling, and will prove indispensable to students of 
the history of the British navy before 1816. The occasion of the 
publication of the second volume was the discovery of many new ma- 
terials covering the period of the American Revolution and the early 
part of the French Revolution. The importance of these materials is 
greatly enhanced by the fact that naval tactics and signalling were at 
that time in a state of transition, the particulars of which it had been 
hitherto impossible to ascertain. The change consisted chiefly in basing 
tactics upon a signal book containing a numerary system of signals 
instead of upon cut and dried fighting instructions. The new system 
was largely the work of Admirals Howe and Kempenfelt, and was in 
part an adaptation of the tactics of the French. The volume under 
review reprints several important fighting instructions and signal books 
issued by these two admirals, by several other naval officers, and by the 
British Admiralty. In the appendix, it prints, among other documents, 
some additional fighting instructions for the Seven Years' War, Rodney's 
landing instructions, 1761-1762, a list of English works on naval tactics, 
and a list of British fighting instructions and signal books. There is 
also a " general introduction " written by the author giving a brief 
history of the change from the old to the new tactical system. The 
volume is well printed and bound and is provided with an index. 

Charles Oscar Paullin. 

The Annual Register : Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the Year 1008. (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1909, pp. xi, 479; 174.) Approximately half the volume 
is devoted to English history, and these pages are mainly occupied With 
the sessions of Parliament, including, naturally, summaries of speeches 
and discussions throughout the kingdom on important questions. Na- 
tional defense, tariff reform, old age pensions, the education bill, the 
licensing bill, the Scottish land bills, South African federation, reforms 
in India, and the suffragist movement receive a large measure of at- 
tention. There is a special chapter on Scotland and Ireland and one 
(by Cuthbert Maugham) on finance and trade in 1908. Politics and 
events in European states are summarized in approximately 100 pages. 
There is a chapter on Southern Asia by Sir Charles Roe, which includes 
treatments of the northwest frontier and British India, and another on 
the Far East. Mr. H. Whates contributes a chapter on Africa and Malta 
and sections on Canada and Newfoundland, Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, the West Indies and Guiana, and South America. A brief account 
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of affairs in the United States and its dependencies is contributed by 
Mr. A. Maurice Low. The principal items treated are the presiden- 
tial campaign and election, Japanese relations, " The President and 
Congress ", and the Panama canal. Australasia is treated in a chapter 
of twelve pages. The retrospect of the year's literature is furnished 
by Lionel G. Robinson, science and art by W. T. Whitley, drama by 
Miss Eveline C. Godley, and music by Robin H. Legge. 

No. 18 of the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society 
(1909, pp. xxiii, 245) is mainly marked by Mr. Samuel Oppenheim's 
article entitled The Early History of the Jews in New York, 1657-1664. 
From papers of Hans Bontemantel of Amsterdam, a director of the 
Dutch West India Company, Mr. Oppenheim has derived an interesting 
unpublished petition of the earliest Jews in New Amsterdam, dated 
January, 1655, and addressed to the Company; also portions of unpub- 
lished letters of Stuyvesant, September 22, 1654, and June 10, 1656. 
With these, with other bits of new evidence, and with accurate trans- 
lations of documents heretofore translated inaccurately (as has been 
the fate of most Dutch documents relating to New Netherland) Mr. 
Oppenheim constructs a considerably revised version of the story of the 
first Jewish immigrants. Mr. Max J. Kohler prints a memorial of 
Jews to Parliament concerning Jewish participation in colonial trade, 
1696. Mr. N. Darnell Davis, C.M.G., auditor-general of British Guiana, 
prints some interesting notes on the history of the Jews in Barbadoes. 
Mr. George F. Judah extracts from the Assembly Journals of Jamaica 
materials for the history of the controversy over the Jews' tribute in 
that island. 

The Journal of the American Irish Historical Society. By Thomas 
Zanslaur Lee, Secretary General. Volume VIII. (Providence, R. I., 
The Society, 1909, pp. 313.) Owing to the death in June, 1908, of 
Mr. Thomas H. Murray, Secretary general of the society, no Journal 
for the year 1908 was issued. The present volume therefore includes 
the society's proceedings for two years besides a number of historical 
papers. The principal event in the society's history in 1908 was the 
dedication at the Rhode Island State House, December 16, 1908, of a 
bronze memorial to Major-General John Sullivan. The principal ad- 
dress on the occasion, which is printed in full, was by Colonel David 
C. Robinson of New York. The addresses delivered at the eleventh 
annual banquet of the society in Washington, January 16, 1909, are 
printed in the volume, among them that of Judge Victor J. Dowling of 
the Supreme Court of New York on Irish Pioneers of New York, and 
that of Hon. Maurice T. Maloney on the Irish Pioneers of the West 
and their Descendants. In the section devoted to " Historical Notes 
and Papers ", are found a paper on " Early Marine ' Wireless ' ", by 
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Edgar S. Maclay; sketches of William Dunlap, Thomas P. Johnson, 
and Thomas Sharpe, distinguished Irish Americans during Revolu- 
tionary times, by J. L. O'Neill; and a brief account of the life and 
works of Eli Thayer, noted for his efforts in behalf of " Free Soil ". 
There are numerous excellent portraits in the volume, but unfortunately 
the index is merely the table of contents arranged in alphabetical order. 

The Story of New Netherland: the Dutch in America. By William 
Elliot Griffis. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1909, pp. xv, 292.) Approximately one-half of this volume is devoted 
to the " story " of New Netherland ; then follow chapters purporting 
to treat of social institutions, topics in the later history of the province, 
the Dutch Domines in the Revolution, and the Modern Pilgrim Fathers. 
The author has avowedly purposed making a serious contribution to 
our knowledge of New Netherland history but the book can justify 
no such pretension. A critical spirit is wholly lacking. The meagre 
historical narrative is interspersed with much matter of merely 
antiquarian interest and the author's frequent generalizations. All is 
colored with a hackneyed sentimentality over things " Dutch " and an 
exuberant admiration for " Patria " unsupported by any orderly pre- 
sentation of her contemporary institutions. The style is often exagger- 
ated, sometimes undignified. Of the more than two hundred lines that 
make up the chapter on Rensselaerswyck — the author apparently at- 
tempting to preserve the older Dutch form erroneously calls it Rens- 
selaerwijk — less than twenty lines, narrating the founding of the settle- 
ment in 1630, are all that relate to its history, though this is the second 
chapter dealing with the so-called patroonships. The rest are largely 
devoted to these topics — their relevancy is obvious : the soil of Rens- 
selaerswyck was sacred and classic in Iroquois tradition, Commandant 
Crol's invention of that " toothsome delicacy of high repute ", the 
cruller, the history of " Anneke " Janse, the Dunkirk pirates, and how 
the flaming torch came to be added to the Van Rensselaer arms. This 
is typical of the treatment throughout the volume. The author's short 
bibliography is equally characteristic. Within its thirty odd titles, it 
makes several serious omissions, some minor errors, and as one of the 
" authorities used in the preparation of this volume ", it names under 
its Dutch title, Volkomen IVoordenboek, Sewel's well-known Dutch- 
English dictionary. s Q NlsSENS0N . 

The Story of the Old Boston Town House, 1658-1111. By Josiah 
Henry Benton, LL.D. (Boston, privately printed, 1908, pp. xii, 61.) 
The volume before us offers little if anything that is new, but is a well 
arranged compilation of excerpts from documents not far to seek. In 
fact, Whitmore's historical survey, in his Old State House Memorial, 
gives the vital facts and prints many of the excerpts from documents 
here used. Sewall's Diary, Dunton's Journal, Shurtleff's Colony 
Records, and the Selectmen's Minutes are the main sources drawn 
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upon. The value of Mr. Benton's work lies in the fact that he brings 
together in a compact and graceful form known incidents in the history 
of the Town House, and of the vigorous life which surged in and around 
it. His material is grouped under several headings to show the different 
uses of the building, such as colony and town uses, as a place of public 
records, as a place of worship, as the capitol of the colonial and pro- 
vincial governments, and as a court house. 

Mr. Benton thinks to give an insight into the manner of life of the 
colonists by the " language of the records of the time ". He states 
that the "location of the streets and of the houses of the prominent 
citizens, the market, the church, the jail, the meeting-places for the 
various official bodies, the customs of the colony in respect to trade, 
to the punishment of crime, to education, and to the worship of God 
are all to be found in the records of those early years ". In this ex- 
position he does not appear to have explored any nook or corner that 
has not been exposed before, or added any new shade or dapple to 
the canvas of colonial Boston. It is well known that there is no 
view of the Town House, which was destroyed by fire in 1711, and 
replaced by the " Old State House ", so that for its description reliance 
has to be had upon papers preserved in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and which are printed in Whitmore's Memorial, as well as in 
Mr. Benton's work. Mr. Benton, however, has had a plan made from 
these, and he prints this as " a substantially correct view of the Town 
House as it appeared from the East and West, and also giving floor 
plans of the building ". 

Mr. Benton's volume is irreproachable in form, typography, and 
illustration, and while not a contribution to history is a useful exposi- 
tion of the history of an historical building. 

In a well-illustrated pamphlet of eighty-four pages, entitled Colonel 
John Quincy, Master of Mount Wollaston, Provincial Statesman, 
Colonel of the Suffolk Regiment, Speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, Member of His Majesty's Council, Rev. Daniel 
M. Wilson has printed a memorial address which he prepared with the 
aid of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, and which was delivered at the dedi- 
cation of a tablet in Quincy, Massachusetts, to the memory of Colonel 
John Quincy (1689-1767), for whom the town was named — as was also 
his grandson John Quincy Adams. Colonel Quincy, who represented 
Braintree twenty-eight years in the General Court and was speaker 
during twelve years, was an important public character of the provincial 
period. Mr. Wilson has described his career carefully, interestingly, 
and in such a manner as to exhibit his relation to the general history 
of the province. 

Puritanism in the South. By J. Edward Kirbye. (Boston, The 
Pilgrim Press, 1909, pp. iv, 144.) This is an interesting little volume 
apparently made up of a number of articles reprinted from some period- 
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ical. The style is journalistic, and the matter is determined by tem- 
porary interest rather than historical value. Its importance lies in its 
fitness to awaken interest in an important and neglected field of South- 
ern history, and its recognition of the fact that the truth has long been 
obscured by popular prejudices. Unfortunately the author is inade- 
quately equipped with detailed knowledge of the history of English 
institutions, and has not given his specific subject sufficient investigation 
to make his results important. He recognizes the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between English Puritans and their Scotch-Irish and 
Huguenot congeners, and says in his preface : " It has been my purpose 
more particularly to write of the English Puritan, although in the 
sketch on North Carolina there were so few of these that it was neces- 
sary to include ... the Scotch-Irish." But the confusion is by no 
means confined to the sketch of North Carolina, and the divisive issue 
between Presbyterianism and Independency which constantly forces 
itself upon the attention is not studied as it deserves. 

The author makes clear the absurdity of the claim of the " old 
South " to an essentially Cavalier descent, and wrestles frequently with 
the incongruity of a Calvinistic community holding slaves, but without 
reaching any very tenable justification. He fails to see the relation 
between the spirit of Independency and a strong assertion of local 
self-government, and gives only meagre glimpses of such character- 
istic movements as the Puritan effort to dominate Maryland in the 
seventeenth century, and the anti-slavery Independent church move- 
ment in the nineteenth. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out minor mistakes in a volume 
which is not to be taken as serious history and which has no index. 
The repeated reference to Englishmen of the seventeenth century as 
" peasants ", to the tenants of an English manor as " serfs ", and the 
association of the victors of the Battle of King's Mountain with the 
Mecklenburg Declaration, may however be cited as indicative of a 
want of grasp of the main historical background. 

The Romance of American Expansion. By H. Addington Bruce. 
(New York, Moffat, Yard, and Company, 1909, pp. xiii, 246.) Written 
originally for publication in one of our better-grade weeklies, Mr. 
Bruce's sketches of American expansion are distinctly popular in both 
subject-matter and method of treatment. It is not claimed that the 
specialist will find in them anything that is new. At the same time 
they are not unworthy of perpetuation in book form, because they are 
sane, well written, and, so far as they go, generally superior to the 
works of their class with which our shelves have grown crowded in 
recent years. Mr. Bruce does not undertake a history of our successive 
acquisitions of territory. He merely selects eight personages who, as 
he says, " were pre-eminent among their contemporaries in each of 
the forward steps in the movement from sea to sea ", and sketches in 
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bold strokes the relations of these men with the territorial problems 
of their times. The eight men selected are Boone, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Houston, Benton, Fremont, Seward, and McKinley. The method is 
subject to obvious limitations, and the tendency might easily be to 
distort the perspective by over-emphasizing the influence of these 
successive personalities; but, after all, it is difficult to see that Mr. 
Bruce really attributes anything more to Jefferson, for example, than 
does Henry Adams, or to Houston than does Professor Garrison. 

The title of the book carries a suggestion of flamboyancy which, 
happily, proves on the whole unfounded. For while the author puts 
too much stress, perhaps, upon what he calls the inevitableness of 
American expansion, he has very successfully avoided the pitfall of 
spread-eagleism; and that is a principal reason why as a book for 
popular reading the volume is to be commended. At the same time, 
Mr. Bruce is a frankly avowed expansionist. He affirms that " from 
beginning to end there is little to regret and much to admire in the 
story of American expansion ", and he distinctly suggests that the end 
of annexations is not yet. " The nation ", he declares, " is still young, 
still vigorous, still ambitious. Great things lie before it. And as it 
has done in the past, so will it do in the future — reach out, extend, 
grow." But having delivered himself of these sufficiently mystical 
assertions, he abandons generalization and in the body of his book 
holds pretty satisfactorily to the conventional facts. In the citation 
of these there appears to be almost absolute immunity from error. 
The style, though generally agreeable, is marred by an occasional 
crudity of expression, e. g., the statement (p. 47) that in the spring of 
1803 " France did not have the Floridas to sell." 

Frederic Austin Ogg. 

The Great Lakes: the Vessels that Plough Them, their Owners, 
their Sailors, and their Cargoes, together zvith a Brief History of our 
Inland Seas. By James Oliver Curwood. (New York and London, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1909, pp. xvi, 227.) The avowed purpose of 
this work — to make the life of the Great Lakes better known — is well 
accomplished. The " actual facts " to which the author is devoted 
warrant strong presentation. Although he too much assumes a gen- 
eral ignorance on the reader's part, and although the reader could 
spare some journalistic exploitation of the picturesque and the big, 
Mr. Curwood has done good service in showing the importance of the 
Great Lakes in the national economy and in writing these inspiring 
records of great individual successes won by the " vikings and iron 
barons of the inland seas". He gives us statistics of passenger 
traffic, of coal and ore, and points warningly to the shrinking lumber 
trade, with a warranted word of rebuke to state and national govern- 
ments for not compelling preservation and scientific renewal of forests. 

Part 11., dealing with the " origin and history " of the lakes, is scant 
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and inadequate. On some topics, as for example, the western travels 
of Stephen Brule, unqualified statements are made which a careful 
study of the subject will not warrant. The abandonment of Fort Denon- 
ville on the Niagara in 1688 was not because " the Senecas besieged 
the fort with such success that less than a dozen of its defenders escaped 
with their lives" (p. 178), but because the garrison was depleted by 
scurvy. The distorted account of the Devil's Hole massacre in 1763 
shows that the author has wholly misconceived the nature of the action. 
The Indians were not ambushed " in the gloomy chasm " (p. 189), but at 
the roadside far above the chasm. A second ambush was still further 
from the Hole. The British did not surrender Fort Niagara and the 
Niagara frontier to the Americans on July 4, 1796 (p. 192), but on 
August 11. The inaccurate and perfunctory attempt to review in a 
few pages the history of two centuries adds nothing to a work which 
otherwise well accomplishes its purpose. Maps and many illustrations 
add to its attractiveness. 

The Story of the Great Lakes. By Edward Channing, Professor 
of History in Harvard University, and Marion Florence Lansing. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909, pp. ix, 398.) This title is, 
in a measure, a misnomer. The book is less the story of the Great 
Lakes than chapters from the history of the regions contiguous to the 
lakes. It summarizes the narratives of Champlain, the Jesuit mission- 
aries, La Salle, Cadillac, and the founding of Detroit, and of subsequent 
periods; being, for the most part, a pleasant retelling of facts familiar 
to the student and long accessible in works of established repute. 

Much is omitted; too much, sometimes, to make what is told an 
adequate presentation of the subject. Thus, although a chapter is 
devoted to the conspiracy of Pontiac, no mention is made of the 
massacre of the Devil's Hole, the one signal outbreak of that period 
east of Detroit. Chapters on General Lewis Cass and Reorganization, 
the Black Hawk War, the Story of a Raid, etc., are but remotely related 
to the author's avowed theme; while Lincoln and Douglas in Chicago, 
the subject of one chapter, has about as much to with the story of the 
Great Lakes as it has with the story of Barnegat. To introduce a 
political episode in a lake city, as a part of the history of the lakes, 
reveals so inadequate a conception of what such a history should be, 
that one is not surprised to find only the scantiest review of lake opera- 
tions under the French and British notwithstanding that a wealth of 
documentary material for those periods, as yet largely unused by writers, 
is of easy access in the archives of Ottawa, London, and Paris. The 
adequate history of the Great Lakes is yet to be written. 

In nothing is the present work more eccentric than in its illustra- 
tions, some of them drawn from strange sources without credit, e. g., 
" Through the Locks of Lockport " is a reproduction of Bartlett's en- 
graving of 1838, with no suggestion of anything that has existed at the 
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Lockport locks for half a century; yet the reader is left to discover — 
if he can — whether the view is an antique or up-to-date. The frontis- 
piece, a portrait of La Salle, also uncredited, is the reproduction of a 
lithograph published in Gravier's work on the explorer (Paris, 1870), 
said to be based on a portrait in the public library of Rouen, but appar- 
ently, like all La Salle's portraits, of dubious authenticity. 

Dr. Walter F. Dodd's book on The Government of the District of 
Columbia (Washington, John Byrne and Company, pp. 298), while 
primarily a description of the federal and municipal administration of 
the District, also contains in its opening chapters an historical review 
of the various governments to which the District has been subjected 
from 1791 to the present time. The historical portion of the book is 
confined to forty pages, but is accurately and clearly written. 

An Historical Review of Waterways and Canal Construction in New 
York State. By Henry Wayland Hill, LL.D. [Buffalo Historical 
Society Publications, Volume XII., edited by Frank H. Severance.] 
(Buffalo, The Society, 1909, pp. xiv, 549.) This is the first of two 
volumes announced by the Buffalo Historical Society on the canal 
policy of the state of New York. The second volume is in press and 
will contain besides the proceedings of the Buffalo Historical Society 
in the usual form a series of papers on several phases of recent canal 
history in New York. Mr. Hill's volume is written from the viewpoint 
of a legislator of long experience and a popular " canal champion ". 
The work aims at a comprehensive survey of the whole history of the 
state canals. The chapters devoted to the early history of the several 
canals follow the well-trodden paths. There is no evidence that the 
author has used any new material, though a great many unpublished 
manuscripts practically unexploited are now available. As one might 
expect, a large part, a few pages over half of the book, deals with the 
legislative history of the barge canal and the progress of the new canal 
policy. This part constitutes a valuable contribution by one speaking 
from the inside. It is singularly fair and free from personal animosities 
for a work of the kind. The impartial record of the anti-canal forces 
and the methods employed in the memorable campaign of 1903 (pp. 
340-394) ought to receive especial commendation. However, the spirit 
of the advocate permeates the whole. The massing of opinion con- 
stitutes the usual argument. The author presents, in short, a strong 
case for a particular state policy but the individual factor in the his- 
torical development of a commercial policy is constantly brought for- 
ward, and the economic forces working in conjunction with the law- 
maker are scarcely recognized. The book was manifestly written to 
advocate a particular commercial policy, in itself probably the wisest, 
but the object has frequently greatly influenced the historical per- 
spective. It seems to the reviewer, too, that the work has been seriously 
marred by the constant insertions of long quotations from the speeches 
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of assemblymen which are significant only as expressions of individual 
opinion, and which moreover are easily obtained by those who would 
read them. This practice retards and confuses the narrative and gives 
the impression of padding. The editorial work in respect to typography 
and freedom from annoying errors is especially well done. 

E. J. B. 

When Railroads were New. By Charles Frederick Carter. (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1909, pp. xiv, 324.) It would be 
unfair to subject Mr. Carter's entertaining sketches to the criticism 
that would be invited by a book professing scholarship, for he has 
avowedly only gathered in a comfortable volume a series of popular 
magazine articles on the antiquities of railroading. In preparing these, 
he has read faithfully in the American Railroad Journal, which he has 
cited occasionally, though not often enough to indicate to the general 
reader the extent of his indebtedness to it. He has also handled many 
of the special books in the short bibliography of transportation in 
America. His attempt has been to pick out picturesque episodes in 
the early history of railroads. The first roads, the first rolling stock, 
the first conductors — even the well-known colored fireman who first 
sat on the safety valve — are all described in an easy journalistic way. 
Few of the salient facts in the history of railroads before 1850 have 
been entirely overlooked, and his pages bristle with the exact dates 
for the beginnings of things. These dates are generally correct, 
although the reader is compelled to accept them on the unsupported 
statement of the author. 

The absence of better books on the subject gives to this a real 
value. Its contents are not accessible elsewhere in any single volume. 
Its illustrations, most of them common enough, have not been assembled 
before. Its index is complete. But it needs to be said that the book 
is in no sense a history of railroads even in their earlier period or in a 
popular way. Mr. Carter has not been possessed by the idea of trans- 
portation as a living problem, and he has not seen either the continuity 
of his subject or its intimate relation to Western life. Yet his book, 
successful in what it tries to do, reveals the possibilities of a subject 
that clamors for an adequate historical treatment. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

History of the Swedes of Illinois. In three parts. Edited by 
Ernst W. Olson in collaboration with Anders Schon and Martin J. 
Engberg. (Chicago, The Engberg-Holmberg Publishing Company, 
1908, pp. 933; 416; 268.) Of the two volumes that compose this work, 
the second is devoted wholly to biographical sketches of Swedish- 
Americans who have attained at least local prominence. While work 
of this character may have its value, it has no real claim to space in 
this journal. The first volume is, however, a serious attempt to trace 
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the growth of Swedish settlements in Illinois and to measure the 
achievements of the Swedish-American citizenship. Two introductory 
chapters summarize briefly the history of Illinois and of Chicago. 
These are neither necessary to the development of the plan nor par- 
ticularly valuable as historical narratives; writers who regard the 
Quebec Act as " the first action of Parliament that aroused actual 
dissatisfaction among the colonists" (p. 30) can hardly be regarded 
as authorities on colonial history. On the subject of Swedish immi- 
gration, however, they are widely and thoroughly informed. Of 
peculiar interest is their account of the Bishop Hill colony, an experi- 
ment that furnishes many parallels to the recent establishment at Zion 
City. The narrative is prefaced by a clear statement of the conditions 
in the national church that led to the exodus in 1845. 

Nearly 300 pages are given to the development of churches; but 
as the most complete expression of Swedish nationality is found in 
transplanted Lutheranism, the extent of space given is not dispropor- 
tionate. The authors are probably in error in holding that the first 
Swedish Lutheran church in the West was organized at Andover, 
Illinois, in 1850; the honor seems rather to belong to the church at 
New Sweden, Iowa, where religious worship and ministrations began 
in 1848. While the chief attention is given to the Lutheran organiza- 
tion, other religious movements are noted and discussed with evident 
appreciation. 

In the military record of their nationality the authors naturally take 
great pride. It is estimated that one-fifth of the entire Swedish popu- 
lation of Illinois volunteered during the Civil War (p. 627) ; and the 
immigrant was usually not a raw recruit, but a trained soldier from the 
armies of the fatherland. The achievements of Swedes in other fields 
— politics, education, literature, journalism, music, and art — receive due 
attention. The volume closes with an appropriate chapter on the 
Swedish Historical Society. Laurence M. Larson. 

The Struggle for Imperial Unity: Recollections and Experiences. 
By Colonel George T. Denison, President of the British Empire League 
in Canada. (London and New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909, 
pp. x, 422.) From the standpoint of a student of political thought in 
Canada about the only chapters in Colonel Denison's The Struggle for 
Imperial Unity that are of appreciable value are those which are con- 
cerned with the short-lived Imperial Federation movement as this 
movement was developed in the Dominion and in England. The Im- 
perial Federation League was organized in London in 1884. It was 
dissolved in November, 1893. The Imperial Federation League in 
Canada, which was associated with the league in London, was organized 
at Montreal in May, 1885. Colonel Denison was one of the most active 
members of the organization in Canada. He was in at the death, or 
rather at the funeral of the league in London, in 1893 ; and in the 
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chapters devoted to the aims and work of the two organizations there 
is a more complete history of the Imperial Federation movement in 
Canada as well as in England than has so far found a place in any other 
volume. 

For nearly forty years Colonel Denison's position has been that it 
is treason for a Canadian to discuss either annexation to the United 
States or political independence for Canada; and many pages of these 
recollections and experiences are devoted to his controversies with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, and to his opposition to Mr. Smith's position as to the 
future political relation of Canada to the United States. The spirit 
in which Colonel Denison set himself in opposition to Mr. Smith is 
typical of the spirit in which The Struggle for Imperial Unity is written. 
One brief quotation will consequently serve to determine the place of 
Colonel Denison's book in the political literature of Canada. It is from 
a letter — written in 1896 — in which Colonel Denison objected to Mr. 
Goldwin Smith's being asked to respond to the toast of " Canada " at 
a dinner of the Canadian Press Association. Mr. Goldwin Smith, Col- 
onel Denison then wrote, " is the most potent element to-day in preparing 
the Yankee mind to take up the question of annexation. A belief in 
the States that we were favorable to annexation would do more than 
any possible cause to bring on an attempt to secure annexation by 
force. This belief led to the attempts in 1775 and 1812. In view of 
this Goldwin Smith's conduct is treason of the worst kind." From no 
point of view is Colonel Denison's book one that can be helpful to neigh- 
borly relations between Canada and the United States; but it is one that 
will not find many more appreciative readers in Canada than it will in 
this country, for Canadians have long declined to take Colonel Denison 
as seriously as he takes himself. E. P. 

La Intervention Francesa en Mexico, segun el Archivo del Mariscal 
Bazaine. Quinta, Sexta, Septima Parte. [Documentos Ineditos 6 
muy Raros para la Historia de Mexico, edited by Genaro Garcia. 
Tomos XX., XXII., XXIV.] (Mexico, Bouret, 1908, 1909, 1909, pp. 
270, 266, 268.) With commendable industry Sefior Garcia continues to 
publish successive volumes of his series of documents selected from the 
archives of Marshal Bazaine. The fifth, sixth, and seventh parts cover 
respectively the periods from April 24 to August 17, 1864, from August 
19 to October 29 of the same year, and from November 9, 1864, to 
March 2, 1865. An examination of the one hundred and eighty-six 
documents listed in these three volumes, and covering eleven critical 
months of the French intervention in Mexico, shows the incompleteness 
of the collection as a documentary history of this subject. Sefior 
Garcia still keeps his readers in ignorance of the principles upon which 
he makes his selections from the materials available in his hands, and 
gives no clues to the number and character of omitted documents. He 
publishes but four communications originating in the eleven months from 
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Bazaine to Napoleon, and but twenty-five from Bazaine to his military 
superior, the French minister of war. Quite a number of these are 
given only in brief extracts (probably as found in the papers used by 
the editor?) when the letters have been printed at length elsewhere. 
Nevertheless this publication is the most valuable of the kind which 
has yet appeared to illustrate the dealings of Marshal Bazaine with his 
chief subordinates and the fickle Mexicans, whether imperialists or 
republicans. The delicate position of a supporting general in his 
relations with a nominal emperor comes prominently into view through 
considerable correspondence with Maximilian's officials. One can 
readily trace progress from polite deference and kindly consideration 
to abrupt requests and peppery complaints. Likewise the grounds for 
fluctuating hopes of early success and fears of prolonged feebleness 
under the imperial regime appear in the reports from district officers 
to Bazaine, and in turn these are reflected by Bazaine in his letters to 
the French government. 

Perhaps the most significant' new contribution of original material 
given by Senor Garcia consists of the negotiations between Bazaine 
and the venal Mexicans whom he was able to win over from Juarez 
to the support of the intervention. What has been largely conjecture 
about this shameful chapter becomes established by plain proofs. The 
series will also have great value for the light it sheds on the details 
of military operations as given in the reports of officers. Part vt. 
contains a very interesting memoir, extending to some seventy pages, 
by E. de Fleury, on Sonora and Lower California. Negatively, it 
may be remarked that the relation of the United States to the struggle 
in Mexico finds only the barest mention in an occasional letter. Will 
not the editor of the series put all readers under obligations by fur- 
nishing a good analytical index of the whole on its completion? 

C. A. DtJNIWAY. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

A History of Education before the Middle Ages. By Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., Professor of the History and Phi- 
losophy of Education in the Ohio State University. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. xiv, 304.) 
Whether there can be a science of education, whether Kultur- 
geschichtc can be studied to advantage in cross-sections cut through 
the centuries by specialists who are not historians, and whether such 
studies are suitable to American colleges and high schools — these are 
questions to be asked, but perhaps not to be answered in a review. 
Professor Graves's book is well written. Its statements are as plausible 
as could be expected of such a succession of affirmations and generaliza- 
tions about 2000 years of history, four or five civilizations, and three 
or four literatures. He seems to have consulted the recent authorities 



